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The Russian-Polish Issue 


U. S. stake in the reasonable settlement of the 
Russian-Polish boundary dispute is high. As part 
of an international organization we will be asked 
to preserve that boundary later and any line estab- 
lished without mutual consent will remain a poten- 
tial. “hot spot” for the future. This is the principle 
stressed by Foreign Minister Anthony Eden in the 
House of Commons January 26. Presumably it rep- 
resents the point of view of the U. S. State Depart- 
ment as well and is a welcome reafhirmation of prin- 
ciple which may as well be put to the test before 
we go any further. 


Two Approaches. Public reaction to the Russian- 


Polish- question reflects two 
schools of thought. - 

One is that boundary questions should not be con- 
sidered until after the war, and that they should 
then be presented to an international organization 
for settlement. This group believes that by forcing 
the issue now, Russia is seeking to get the kind of 
settlements she wants before taking on the obliga- 
tions of an international organization to maintain 
the peace based on principles agreed upon at Moscow 
and Teheran. 

The other approach is that explosive political ques- 
tions cannot be tossed into the international hopper 
for general discussion; that no organization has a 
chance to endure unless these settlements have been 
made satisfactorily in advance so that it will have a 
solid foundation on which to build. This group 
holds that the issue should be faced now and settled 
in conformity with “recognized principles of decent 
relations.” 


Governments-in-Exile Mixed up with the terri- 

torial problem is another 
that is going to rise up to plague us more than once; 
namely, governments-in-exile. The Russians have 


attacked the present Polish government and have 
broken relations with it on the ground that it joined 
in the German accusations that Russia was responsi- 
ble for the massacre of Polish officers at Katyn. 
Russia refuses to negotiate with a government with 
whom it has broken off diplomatic relations. This 
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means that its offer of January 11, to consider the 
Curzon Line as a basis for settlement was made to 


the Polish people rather than to the government. 


Whether Russia would be satisfied with changes in 
the personnel of the present Polish government is 
not yet clear, but it is considered likely, if some of 
the Polish committee in Moscow were included. 
Questions regarding the make up of other govern- 
ments-in-exile in relation both to their own people 
and to the European situation are likely to become 
acute as their countries are liberated. 


No Simple Answer No division of territory which 
has been claimed and ruled 
over by first one country and then another for cen- 
turies, can be made which will entirely satisfy the 
countries involved. In the case of Poland, the pre- 
1939 line favored Poland; the 1939 division between 
Russia and Germany gave all of eastern Poland to 
Russia. Now Russia comes along with an offer to 
compromise on the old Curzon Line suggested by 
the Supreme Allied Council in 1919 but rejected by 
both Poland and Russia at that time. 
There is no simple answer to the Russian-Polish 
problem, but an answer can and must be found. 
The territory in question will not provide security 
to either country since it is not easily defended, and 
in the long run the best hope of security lies within 
the framework of an international organization. 


Next Steps in the State 
Department 


Despite the many adverse comments concerning 
the latest reorganization of the State Department it 
would appear that a first essential step has been 
taken. An organization has been worked out, which 
from a functional and administrative point of view 
makes sense. The next question is whether any life 
will be breathed into it or whether it will remain a 
neat chart on a piece of paper. 

It is true that personnel was not changed, only 
shifted. However, some resignations may be ex- 
pected. It is also true that the new structure is 
broader at the base and offers greater scope for men 
of ability than has been the case heretofore. In addi- 
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tion, lines of responsibility are clearer and there is an 
opportunity for discussion of general policy through 
the Policy Committee composed of top officials 
which meet regularly three times a week. This 
pooling of ideas has been lacking and provision for 
it now should result in a better understanding of the 
whole program throughout the State Department. 


National Service 
No Answer to Strikes 


It is generally recognized that National Service 
legislation is suggested at this time because of the 
increasing number of work stoppages and threats 
of stoppages in essential work industries. With vic- 
tory in sight, organized labor has been willing to 
risk public disapproval to secure higher wage rates. 
It now seems to be up to Congress to find some way 


__of clamping down on production delays due to labor 
- disputes. 


Divided Responsibilities When the U. S. Concili- 

ation Service in the De- 
partment of Labor, peacetime agency for handling 
disputes, proved inadequate for the emergency, the 
President established the War Labor Board to deal 
with disputes which might seriously hamper the 
effective prosecution of the war. Disputes go to 
WLB only if they cannot be settled first through a 
Labor Department conciliator. ‘Wage’ decisions in- 
volving price increases or increases in production 
costs of government-purchased materials must have 
the approval of the Stabilization Director. All rail- 
way disputes go to the Railway Mediation Board, 
an independent agency. 

In recent months, labor unions have found that 
they gain more by forcing their disputes to go to 
the President. The United Mine Workers and later 
the railway unions secured wage increases through 
the President which had not been approved through 
other channels. 


Penalties for So far no real penalties have been 
Work Stoppages imposed on labor for work stop- 

pages. The Connally-Smith Act 
provides for a strike ballot, and for government 
seizure of a plant if a strike is voted. Criminal penal- 
ties are imposed only if strikes occur after govern- 
ment seizure. An Executive Order empowers the 
Stabilization Director to take steps to withdraw a 
union’s contractual rights and privileges, and to 
withhold dues collected under the check-off system, 
if a union defies WLB orders. But dues withheld 


are to be restored when the defiance ends, and the 
order does little more than cause temporary incon- 
venience to the union. There are no penalties which 
can be successfully imposed on large groups of peo- 
ple who defy government. 


Need for Work stoppages will cease only when 
Policy labor is convinced that both Congress 

and the President are determined to stop 
them and is satisfied that its just claims will be met 
without the threat of strikes. A simple no-strike law 
would probably be effective, if labor knows that it 
will not secure concessions by threatening to strike. 
A legislatively established wage policy would help. 
National Service legislation that simply declared 
every person liable for service might have had a psy- 
chological effect at the beginning of the war, but 
is a cumbersome if not completely inappropriate 
means of getting at the strike problem. 


1920 Again? 


Debate in the House on U. S. participation in the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration showed that a considerable number of pre- 
Pearl Harbor isolationists, faced with a concrete test 
of their change of heart, have not changed one iota. 
The debate and the unrecorded vote are more re- 
vealing of attitudes than the final roll call. 

No one spoke against the U. S. contributing some- 
thing toward the relief of the starving and home- 
less in war devastated areas, but most of those who 
opposed UNRRA were against sharing the responsi- 
bility with other nations. Many wanted the U. S. 
effort to be confined to the minimum of relief with 
“not one dollar for rehabilitation or reconstruction.” 
Others wanted go°% of the U. S. contributions to be 
spent within the U. S. even though it was pointed 
out that this might mean further reduction of already 
short or rationed supplies. 

A large majority of the votes for the ‘various de- 
feated amendments came from Republicans, though 
some of the most forceful leadership in behalf of 
U. S. cooperation in this endeavor came from several 
of the Republican members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 


Persons who spoke in favor of the destructive 


amendments indicated that they believed the U. S. 
had only a humanitarian concern with the problem 
of devastated Europe and showed no belief that our 
own advantage might lie in helping to create a 
stable world after the war. 
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